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EDITORIAL 


The increasing demand for Bibles, New Testaments and for all kinds 
of Biblical information is a welcome sign of the growing interest in the 
Word of God. To meet this demand adequately is necessarily a slower 
process. But it is going forward. We are at present, among other things, 
engaged on promoting Biblical sermons in the parishes for which we 
count on the co-operation of the parochial clergy. These sermons are 
intended to be accompanied by a display of Biblical literature at the 
Church door. The aim of all this is to reach the ordinary Catholie. 
In many cases, interest thus aroused could lead‘to a regular study and 
it was for this that we prepared The Gospel of St. Luke, arranged for 
group study. Such organization will necessarily take time and in any case 
many will prefer to continue on their own. For them one can unreservedly 
recommend Enjoying the New Testament by Margaret Monro (Longmans) 
which gives a six-month course of reading and study presented in an 
attractive way. 


Canada. As in the U.S.A., Canada has already advanced a long way 
along the path of Bible study and propaganda. Among other things 
they are engaged (as previously mentioned) on a-new French translation 
of the Bible more adapted to their country. Radio talks on Bible topics 
are also a regular feature and a number of popular Scripture pamphlets 
are being produced. To facilitate the promotion of both learned and 
popular activities, two societies have been founded—the “ Association 
Catholique d’Etudes Bibliques au Canada” for those learned in the 
Scriptures, and the “ Societé Catholique de la Bible,” for popular -pro- 
paganda. It is interesting to notice that Spain has something similar— 
the “Associacion para el Fomento de los Estudios Biblicos de Espana,” — 
corresponding to the Assoc. Cath., and they are at present organizing 


a “ Sociedad Biblica,” which would correspond to the “ Soc. Ca‘h. de 
la Bible.” 


Germany. After so many years it is at last possible to find out how 
Biblical studies are progressing in a country always distinguished for the 
thoroughness of its Bible study. The “ Katholische Bibelwerk Stuttgart” 
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has taken up its work once more with the publication of a series of 
booklets—the Hefte so characteristic of German, publishing. The second 
of this series, is Herodes Antipas und Jesus Christus by Jos. Beinzler 
(1947). The Zeitschrift published by the Society before the war has not 
yet resumed publication, probably because of the paper shortage. They 
have however produced a work entitled Praktisches Bibelhandbuch com- 
prising a popular introduction to the Scriptures, a German concordance, 
a Biblical Dictionary, a geography of Palestine, and an application to 
preaching and pastoral work of the Scripture text. Herder’s of Freiburg 
are continuing their large Bible Commentary in twenty volumes—Die 
Heilige Schrift fiir das Leben erklért. So far there have’ appeared Sam., 
Macc., Job, Pss., Wisd., Is., Jer., Ezech., Mt., Mk., Apoc.; and Vol. I. 
(Gen., Ex., Lev.) is in the press. Echter’s of eee are bringing out a 
Bible translation with short commentary of which the first volume to 
appear is Die Psalmen, by Fr. Nétscher (Bonn). When we recall the 
difficulties in the way of intellectual life in Germany we can congratulate 
them on this revival of activity. Perhaps their greatest handicap at present 
is their intellectual isolation. They find it almost impossible to get the 
periodicals and books they need from other countries and this in itself 
must impose severe limitations on their work. 

So far, not much news has reached us from Austria, but we are at 
least able to record with pleasure the reappearance of the Theologisch- 
Praktische Quartalschrift edited by the professors of the seminary at 
Linz a.d. Donau. 


Lending-Library. We thank the donors of the following books. 
Presented by Rev. C. J. Roberts: Bellamy, Jn the Beginning God. 
Marshall, St. Mark. Robinson, Se. Mark. Presented by Dr. Van Acker : 
Hebrew Bible. Presented by N. W. Osborne, Esq.: Hutton, Addas- of 
Textual Criticism. Presented by G. E. Sexton, Esq. : Skinner, Fhe Book 
of Samuel in colloquial English. Chaine, Introduction a la lecture des 
prophétes. Power, Ecclesiasticus. The Rich and Poor, a Biblical Anthology. 
Anon. Lagrange, St. Paul, Epitre at:x Romains. Further gifts will be 
recorded in the next number. 


Publications. Complete sets of ScripTuRE from Vol. I, No. 1 (Jan. 
1946) are still available. Extra copies were printed and kept in stock so 
as to be ready to meet the requests for back numbers, They are obtainable 
from the Hon. Secretary, price 1s. per copy if the set is bought, or 1s. 6d. 
asingle copy. Copies of The Gospel of St. Luke arranged for group study 
may also be had for ninepence each and the Membership list is still 
available at sixpence. It would be much appreciated if in all cases the 
purchaser were to send money with order. 

Those willing and able to do a little propaganda for the Association 
will be sent gratis on request leaflets decribing the C.B.A., and cards 
suitable for putting on the church notice-board. 
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Questions and Answers. The editorial apologies for delay in answering 
questions has met with too ready a response from readers—for they have 
at the moment stopped asking any questions ! May we say therefore 
that we shall be happy to receive some more at an early date. 

The Revision of the Vulgate Bible. We print in this issue an article 
from the pen of Dom Adrian Weld-Blundell, O.S.B., on this subject 
which is perhaps not so well known in this country as it should be. 
Dom Adrian, who has now attained a very venerable age was one of the 
first collaborators in the work. He came to Rome in 1904 and began 
his task under the leadership of Abbot Gasquet, as he then was, at the 
Collegio Sant’ Anselmo. In those days they were busy collating from 
the photographs of different manuscripts or revising others. During 
the world war of 1914-18 Dom Adrian served as chaplain in the Royal 
Navy and it was not till 1920 that he returned to his former work on 
the Revision. By this time Cardinal Gasquet had moved the work to 
the Palazzo San Callisto in Trastevere and Dom Adrian was notified 
that the Holy Father had appointed him a member of the Commission. 
Pius XI, who had of course long experience of manuscripts used to 
take a close interes: in the work and not infrequently called members 
of the Commission to the Vatican to discuss details and give sound 
advice. On 26th June, 1926 the Commission were assembled to meet 
the Holy Father in the Vatican for the solemn presentation to him by 
Cardinal Gasquet of the first volume (Genesis) of the Revised text. 
A silver medal was struck to commemorate the event and distributed 
to the members of the Commission. In the autumn of 1927 Dom Adrian 
was sent to establish a monastery in Washington, U.S.A.,. and this 
officially ended his membership of the Commission although he did 
not cease to collaborate. He spent a short time in Rome again in 1936 
after his leaving America, and on his return to Fort Augustus Ab 
he continued to work on the collation of manuscripts until the “ Blitz ” 
made such work impossible in 1941. Some time ago he received, a 
decoration from the Holy Father in recognition of his long and valuable 


Services. 


THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT' 


By the Rev. E. F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 
I 
General Summary. The beliefs of different nations about the lot of 
man after death arouse perennial interest in thinking persons and the 
interest is the freater in the case of the beliefs of those whose religion 


1 A paper read at the meeting of the Catholic Biblical Association at St. Benedict’s School, 
Ealing, on 1st Sept., 1946. 
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was a pedagogue unto Christ. The belief in the “ four last things” is 
so fundamental in our own religious outlook that there has been in 
the past a disposition to imagine that this developed belief must 
always have been part of the spiritual armoury of the Saints of God 
whether of the New or of the Old Testament. There has been a tendency 
to take it for granted that, like ourselves, Abraham, Moses, David, and 
the other great men of God of the Old Testament looked forward to 
a judgment of their lives by God after death with a consequent apportion- 
ment of reward or punishment. But an attentive reading of the Old 
Testament shows that this is a mistaken notion and that for many 
centuries the religious life of the patriarchs and of the people of Israel 
was based exclusively on God’s government of the world during the 
course of man’s pilgrimage on this earth. Briefly put the position may 
be stated thus. From the beginning, right back to the time of the pat- 
riarchs, it was known that man survives death though there was only 
a very hazy idea what part of man does actually survive. Still they 
were clear on the essential point that what survived was the same person 
who had lived, though the body was placed and remained in the grave. 
What happened to this essential surviving element of man after death 
God Almighty had not revealed and did not reveal till towards the close 
of the Old Testament. Still they knew that God is the almighty and just 
ruler of the universe who is offended by wrong and pleased by right- 
doing. In the absence, then, of any revelation about the lot of man 
after death it could only be presumed that God punished the wicked 
and rewarded the good’ in this life. It is clear from various passages 
that the Israelites found it very difficult to square the experiences of 
life with this belief and, under divine providence, this discrepancy 
between belief and experience must have played an important part in 
developing the belief in rewards and punishments after death. This, 
however, was not the only element working towards a fuller and more 
adequate belief. Man’s consciousness of his own love for God and 
intimate persuasion of God’s love and care for him must also have 
been powerful motives leading on to the belief that the loving relations 
established between man and God during life would not be terminated 
by death, but would blossom out into an experience more glorious 
than that enjoyed in life. Such considerations under the guiding hand of 
God led the Israelites, at first so spiritually dull, to a belief in the efficacy 
of prayer for the departed, in the resurrection of the body, in rewards 
with God for the good and in punishment for the wicked. These developed 
beliefs we find, however, only in the last centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

introductory Considerations. Before attempting to establish the truth 
of this general presentation of Israel’s beliefs it will be well first to 
to consider the general character of the Old Testament. The Old Testa- 
ment, was, of course, God’s preparation for the New. As leading up 
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to the New it was of its nature not only ephemeral but imperfect. And 
one essential difference between the two Testaments concerns the nature 
of the revelation accorded under each. The revelation of the New Testa- 
ment is complete and final. It was closed with the death of the last of 
the Apostles. No new revelation is received by the Church, which, 
however, continues to grow in its understanding and appreciation of 
the revelation it has received once and for all. What was dimly understood 
becomes ‘clear ; what was implicit becomes explicit. Thus the body of 
doctrine continues,to grow throughout the centuries but without receiving 
any addition from outside itself. Under the Old Testament it was not 
so. New revelations were made by God and the body of doctrine received 
real additions. This characteristic of the Old Testament is rooted in 
its ephemeral and imperfect nature. As a preparation for that which was 
to be eternal and perfect its revelation was in the nature of things in- 
complete and imperfect. 

. We must remember, moreover, the measure of spiritual capacity 
enjoyed by the people whom God chose to be His own special possession. 
St. Cyril of Alexandria reminds us that the people to whom God gave 
the Law on Sinai were not capable of the knowledge of incorporeal 
things and St. Thomas Aquinas speaks of them as uncul and 
ignorant.! As in the New, so in the Old Testament, God chose the weak 
hao of the world to confound the strong, (1 Cor. i, 27). Thus.at an early 
stage of their career, engrossed as they were in material things, the 
Israelites would have been incapable of understanding spiritual things. 
_ But this does not explain their ignorance of future rewards and punish- 

ments as these were a fixed part of Egyptian belief from early times and 
the early Egyptians were also unspiritual and entertdined gross ideas 
both of the nature of their gods and of the retribution which they looked 
for after death. In passing 1 might remark on the striking proof we have 
in this matter, of the slight religious influence exercised by the tians 
on the Israelites during their long sojourn in the valley of the Nile. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Egyptian life was dominated by the 
thought of the after-life and of the manifold perils to be met with in 
the underworld, and yet the Israelites d@parted from t with no 
conceptions concerning it that they had not brought with them at the 
beginning of their sojourn. These ideas were, substantially, those which 
Abraham and his family had brought from Mesopotamia. Strikingly 
dissimilar to the Egyptian conceptions the ideas of the Israelites about 
the underworld were in essence the same as those of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, t, and it is a very important exception, for the poly- 
theistic ideas of ton latter. They peopled the world of the te 


they did the sky, with deities of its own. The Hebrews knew that there 
is but one God whether in the heavens above or in the abode of the 


1 Contra Julianum, Lib. II (Migne, P. G. 76, 577, 612). St. Thomas Summa Theologica I, q: 
68, art. 3 in corp. 
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dead below. When God chose out of all nations the stock of Abraham 
to be especially His own He found them, if one may so express it, with 
ideas of future existence derived from their common Semitic origin 
and with these He saw fit to leave them for the greater part of their 
history. 

The Future Life in the Pentateuch. After this reference to the beliefs 
of the Egyptians on the one hand and of the Assyrians and Babylonians 
on the other it is time to pass to a more detailed examination of the 
beliefs of the Israelites themselves. The. obvious place to begin with is 
the Pentateuch, the oldest writing in the HeBrew Bible. This is in sub- 
stance the work of Moses, and therefore dates in the main from the 
fifteenth or the thirteenth century according as our ¢hronology assigns 
the Exodus to the first or the second of those centuries. Now the Penta- 
teuch from Genesis on presupposes the survival of man. Of that survival 
there was never any doubt. When Jacob heard of the supposed death of 
his son Joseph from the attack of some wild beast, his exclamation was 
“] shall go down mourning to my son to Sheol” (Gen. xxxvii, 35). 
Joseph, he thought, had already gone there and he would follow, for 
Sheol was considered the common bourne of ‘all mankind. Sheol is 
mentioned also in the story of the rebellion of Core, Dathan, and Abiron : 
“If... the earth causes its mouth to gape and swallows them up with 
all that is theirs and they go down alive to Sheol, then you will know: 
that these men have spurned Yahweh” (Num. xvi, 30). Taken alone 
by themselves these Pentateuchal references to Sheol might hardly suffice 
to prove conclusively that Sheol was the place where all men continued 
to exist after death; but the many later passages in the Bible where 
Sheol is spoken of and the similar Babylonian belief leave no room for 
doubt on the point. 

That popular belief was apt to credit the departed in Sheol with know- 
ledge beyond the normal ken of living man is clear from the prohibition 
of necromancy 2 “When thou enterest the land that Yahweh, thy God, 
is to give thee, thou shalt not learn to do according to the abominations 
of these peoples ; there shall not be found in thee . . . one that enquireth 
of the dead” (Deut. xviii, #11). This prohibition incidentally reveals 
the belief of the Canaanites in the survival of man and in the superior 
knowledge of the dead. This similarity of belief is natural in view of the 
kinship of the Canaanites to the Babylonians and the Hebrews both 
in race and in language. 

For the rest what the Pentateuch has to teach us on the subject is 
negative only, but not therefore less enlightening. There is no 
in the five books of Moses to retribution after death and this silence 
is a convincing proof that no such belief existed, for had the belief 
existed, it must have found expression in the Pentateuch. This statement 
is based, not on the length of the Pentateuch, though it is actually ever 
one fifth of the whole Old Testament, but on the nature of its contents. 
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It contains all the essentials of the Mosaic religion and the legislation 
which safeguarded that religion. There are many promises be soe 
to the faithful and many threats of punishment against transgressors, 
but no one of these refers to the future life. Without exception the pro- 
mises and the threats are of temporal blessings and of temporal calamities. 
Here is an example of promised blessing: “It shall come to pass in 
reward for your obeying these ordinances and keeping and doing them, 
that Yahweh, thy God, shall maintain towards thee the covenant and 
mercy that He swore to thy fathets ; and He shall love thee and bless 
thee and multiply thee, and shall bless the fruit of thy womb and the 
fruit of thy land, thy corn, thy new wine and thy fresh oil, the young of 
thy cattle and the offspring of thy flock,.on the land that He swore to 
thy fathers to give thee” (Deut. vii, 12f). The divine punishments 
threatened in case of infidelity are also purely temporal : “ Yahweh will 
cause pestilence to cleave to thee till it consumes thee from off the face 
of the land which thou goest in to possess. . . . The heavens above thy 
head shall be brazen and the earth beneath thee shall be iron. Yahweh 
will give powder and dust as the rain of thy land: from heaven shall 
it descend upon thee until thou be exterminated ” (Deut. xxviii, 21~4). 
The exclusively terrestrial nature of the retribution shows that the 
Israelites knew nothing of rewards and punishments beyond the grave. 
The Pentateuch thus makes it plain how jejune was the knowledge 
of the patriarchs and of Moses himself concerning the future life. They 
knew that man survives death and that was practically all. The thought 
of what awaited man hereafter was neither an incentive to good living 
nor a deterrent to wickedness. Incentive and deterrent, however, were 
not lacking and it may well be doubted whether men who were not 
stimulated to fidelity to God’s law by the hope of temporal prosperity 
and the fear of temporal calamity would have been more powerfully 
influenced by similar considerations regarding the unseen world. 
Ecclesiasticus. \f now we turn from the earliest book of the Bible 
to one of the latest, we find, surprising though it may be, that the out- 
look is still the same. Sheol is still the home of the dead (xlviii, 5). And 
the attitude of Ecclesiasticus to death is based merely on this-worldly 
considerations : 
O death, how bitter is the thought of thee 
To the man who has peace in his possessions, 
To the untroubled man, who prospers in all his ways, 
And still has strength to take his pleasure ! 
O death, thy sentence is welcome 
To the indigent man of failing strength, 
Decrepit with age and overwhelmed with cares, 
Without trust and bereft of patience. (xli, 1-4). 
And when the Wise Man speaks of rewards and punishments ‘it is only 
retribution during life that he has in mind. 
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not pleasure in what pleases the impious ; 
“SSucsuice hes sbioaldge aber Sapa siochsnidiagiiien 
i 

That is to say, as the Revised Version has it: “ Remember they shall 
not go unpunished to the grave.” There are passages, it is true, which 
could be understood of retribution after death, but in view of the 
outlook of the writer there is ne doubt that he is thinking of retribution 
this side of the grave : 

It is an easy thing before God in the day of death 
To make retribution to each one according to his ways. 
The evil fortune of an hour brings oblivion of 
And by the end of'a man are his works revealed (xi, 28f). 
The thought appears to be that people must not be deceived by the 
parent combination of wickedness and prosperity, for it is an easy 
Divan cudasdllag dnaiid berqeenans innavameioae 
calamitous end. 

Ecclesiasticus contrasted with Wisdom and II Maccabees. The simi- 
larity of outlook between the earliest book of the Bible and the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, which dates from 200 to 300 B.C. provides a touchstone 
ee ee ous passages in the inter- 
vening literature. Such a tremendous an -making thought as 
that of union with God hereafter or on ibution beyond the grave 
at — be introduced merely incidentally and in ambiguous language. 

such passages occur in earlier books it wonld be an anachronism 
ret them in the sense of later and more developed doctrine. 
be right in understanding them in harmony with the meani 
a weeds readily bear and the general contemporary outlook. 
To put this matter in its right perspective mention should be made here 
of a problem presented by the undeveloped doctrine of Ecclesiasticus. 
The Book of Wisdom, which isnot so much later in date, has a definite 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments. In this case the difference 
might be explained by the Palestinian origin of Ecclesiasticus arid the 
ee ee ee 
the. latter in Greék. But, besides, the Second Book of Maccabees gives 
clear evidence:-of the batlisle commons in: Palltalan seul ty lpetiaetieds 
of the second century B.C. There we find expression of faith in the 
efficacy of sacrifice for the dead (2 Macc. xii, 38~46), in the resurrection 
of the body (2 Macc. vii, 11, 14, 22), and in the reward after death of 
God’s faithful servants (2 Macc. vii, 14). These truths are not denied 
in Ecclesiasticus, but neither do they find expression in that book. In 
fact they seem'to be unknown. How are we to reconcile the existence 
of these two different standpoints ? The possible time-interval of about 
a century and a quarter does not seem to provide an adequate explanation. 
The explanation may lie in the fact that there was no prophet in Israel 
during these centuries to give the stamp of divine authority to the new 
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teachings, and that, consequently, they were not at once ted posi 
rae encode ae idiviiedidiamamabinein aa 
by all Jews eyen up to the time of Christ. This, of course, is plain from 
the New a pa is — that the es not only 
did not accept, but positively rejected the doctrines o existence of 
haagule on qpitin anh. of the. sensidnsen of ie ted Gian. ae-de 
Acts xxiii, 8). 

A Text of Daniel. In this connexion another text which will naturally 
occur to the mind is that of Daniel xii, 2: “ Many of those who sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall arise, some to life everlasting, and some to 

roaches, to everlasting abhorrence.” How is it, it may be asked, that 
hue daha peenagrennnn an Dieeneny apna saan aniies 
have no knowledge of the resurrection and of future rewards and 
punishments? An answer which readily suggests itself is that many 
modern Catholic writers attribute certain elements of the Book of Daniel 
to Maccabean times and that the advanced doctrine manifested in this text 
indicates its late origin. Such an answer would, clearly, solve the problem, 
but it is pot necessary, I think, to have recourse to a late dating for 
the passage. Corporal resurrection had been used by earlier writers as 
a figure of national revival. Thus Isaias xxvi, 19: 

Thy dead shall live ; my corpses shall arise, 
Awake and sing aloud, ye that dwell in the dust. 

Long ago Polychronius, bishop of Apamea and one of the most illus- 
trious exegetes of the school of Antioch, recognized that this text does 
not speak literally of the resurrection of the dead but metaphorically 
of revival from the death of captivity. He thus answered in advance 
the modern contention that the text cannot have been written by Isaias 
on the ground that the resurrection of the dead was a doctrine unknown 
in his time and long after. A better known example of the same meta- 
phorical usage is that of Ezechiel’s vision of the dry bones being clothed 
with flesh and sinews and returning to life (Chap. xxxvii). This vision, 
as St. Jerome says, was figurative of the restoration of the people of 
Israel, then, as it were, dead in the Babylonian captivity. The passage 
of Daniel may, then, well have been understood in the same 
sense. This is not to say that the figurative sense necessarily exhausts 
the full meaning of the passage. Some texts by “‘ compenetration ” have 
ee nee ee ee ee 
father and he be to me a son” (2 Sam. vii, 14), which refers both 
to the adoptive sonship of Solomon and the theocratic kings and also 
to the natural divine sonship of Christ, as St. Paul teaches (Heb. i, 5). 
And our Lord seems to allude to this passage of Daniel when He 
of the resurrection of the dead: “ The hour cometh when all who are 
in the sepulchres shall hear the voice (of the Son of God) and shall come 
forth, those who have done good, to the resurrection of life, and those 
who have done evil, to the resurrection of condemnation” (John v, 28f). 

(To be concluded). 
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THE REVISION OF THE VULGATE BIBLE 


by Dom ADRIAN WELD-BLUNDELL, O.S.B. 


of the Latin Vulgate. This version, which was declared to be the 

official Latin version of the Church by the Council of Trent, was 
revised and published in 1592 by Pope Clement VIII and this “ Clemen- 
tine edition ” has been in use by the Catholic Church down to our own 
day. The admitted presence of a good many textual errors, however, 
has made another revision necessary. 

The primary object set before the.commission was to produce the 
best critical edition of the text of St. Jerome’s translation from the 
Hebrew which could be obtained from a study of the oldest and best 
codices, according to the soundest principles of textual criticism. By 
employing, in addition, the best modern photography, and other mecha- 
nical means, the revised text published by this commission might be 
confidently expected to be the most correct and acceptable edition of 
the Vulgate Bible. 

The work was entrusted to the Benedictine Order by Pope Pius X 
in a Rescript of 7th December 1907, and at the head was placed the 
President of the English Benedictine Congregation, Abbot Aidan 
Gasquet, who soon after was created Cardinal. The International 
“Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo ” was chosen as the seat of their labours. 
Cardinal Gasquet moved the work to the Palazzo San Callisto in 1914, 
and after his death Pope Pius XI built an abbey specially adapted for 
the work of the Commission, and installed a community drawn chiefly 
from the Abbey of Clairvaux. The first Abbot of ‘the new community 
was Dom Henri Quentin who directed the work from the beginning. 

The preliminary work of selecting and classifying the manuscripts 
existing in Europe, especially in Spain, and the photographing of them, 
page by page, took up several years. A camera, specially designed for 
the purpose, took a film many yards in length which was sensitized to 
sitihiae negatives, only requiring to be fixed and washed. These were 
cut up and bound to form volumes. They showed of course white 
lettering on a black background. In later years when other manuscripts 
had to be photographed the micro-film process came into use. The 
next work required was “collating,” or comparing the various manu- 
scripts. For this purpose a large number of copies of the Clementine 
Vulgate were ae on quarto-size pages. The text was printed in a 


I: 1907 Pope Pius X decided to appoint a Commission for the revision 


column at the left side, the rest of the page being left blank to receive all 
the variations and notes in the Codex to be collated. A number of men 
and women were engaged in this laborious work and it was considered 
necessary always to revise it—the revision being done preferably by a 
member of the Commission. To collate one codex of the whole Bible 
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in this way would occupy, I should estimate, from my own experience, 
at least ten months working some six hours a day. It is needless to add 
that much depends on the legibility of the manuscript. 

The form and arrangement adopted in the printing of the volumes of 
this work follow the plan of Wordsworth and White, revision of the 
Vulgate New Testament, The revised text is printed at the head of each 

in the form of “cola et commata” as is found in many of the 
earliest Codices, and taken here from the Amiatinus Codex. In this 
system, the sentence or phrase always begins at the margin on the extreme 
left, following in one or more shorter lines until completed. As there 
is no punctuation this makes it easy to read and understand. There are 
pied onl¥ at the beginning of a chapter for proper names and for 
“Dominus Deus.” The chapters of a book are marked in Roman 
numerals, the numbering and position of the verses are retained for 
the convenience of reference and concordance. 

As an illustration of this system here is a passage from Genesis xxxvii, 
18, where the allocation of the verses is not normal (the verse usually 
begins with a new sentencé). 

18 qui cum vidissent eum procul 
antequam accederet ad eos cogi 
taverunt illum occidere '® et 
mutuo loquebantur 
ecce somniator venit 2° venite 

occidamus eum—é&c. 

On each page, after the revised text, come the variations of the selected 
manuscripts. In the first four volumes, containing the Pentateuch, there 
are two groups. In the first are the variations of the oldest and most 
important codices from which the revised text is selected. These are 
Turonensis (G), VI-VII saec; Amiatinus (A) VII-VIII saec; Otto- 
bonianus (O) VII-VIII saec. To these are sometimes added others as 
required. Dom Henri Quentin who had the direction of the work laid 
down that these earliest codices should be held as prototypes of St. 
Jerome’s work; but when sound criticism required a departure from 
them and the adoption of a different reading, this should be indicated 
in the new text by the insertion of a dagger (t) before and after the ward 
or words affected. The final decision was reserved to Dom Quentin 
himself, and after his death to his successor Dom Pierre Salmon. The 
second group in the Apparatus contains all the other variations of text 
found in the selected codices, references as required to the Hebrew 
and the Greek Septuagint, and quotations from the writings of the 
Fathers and others. 

In Volumes .V and VI the Apparatus is divided into three groups: 
at the bottom of each page are arranged the different divisions of the 
chapter (in the above lines of the text) as they occur in the various codices. 
At the beginning of each Book of the Bible there appears a list of the 


c 
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manuscripts and early printed editions with details and their signs ; 
and a loose card with this Elenchus Codicum is sent out with each volume. 

As the spelling of many recurring words is found to vary in our 
manuscri eee Ie a a aN 8 
rea entree never saver vege “eo or example : 

proelium, caerimoniae, oboedire, intellegere, milia, litus, con- 
pello, inmitto, temptare, quicquid. 

The proper names present greater difficulty. For instance one name 
is found to be spelt in no less than twenty-nine different ways. I will 
give two rather important examples of this. In Gen. xvii, 15 we read 
“dixit Deus Sarai uxorem tuam non vocabis Sarai sed Sarram.” We 
find her new name as Saram in many MSS as,also in University 
and early printed editions and in the Sistine and Clementine texts. Cava, 
with three other MSS, has Saray. in in Gen. xxxv, 10, God says 
“ non vocaberis ultra Jacob sed Israhel erit nomen tuum.” The followi 
variations in spelling are found in the codices: Israel, Israhel, outal 
isthl, srhl, isrl, ihl. The spelling now adopted is Israhel, wherever the 
name occurs. : 

In 1922 Abbot Quentin published his Memoir sur l’établissement du 
texte de la Vulgate (Vatican Press). The work was illustrated with some 
printed illuminations and contained a number of diagrams showing 
the connexion between the MSS chosen for the work of revision. It 
is from this treatise that I have taken the details of the following list 
of the manuscripts selected by the commission. 

As already stated, the three most important Codices, each at the head 
of a “ family” of Manuscripts, are—Turonensis S. Gatiani. (Parisinus 
N. acq. lat. 2334) saec. VI-VII (G). Amiatinus (Florentinus, Laurent.) 
saec. VII-VIII (A). Ostobonianus. (Vaticanus, Ottob. lat. 66), saec. 
VII+VIII (O). When Turon. and Ottob. texts come to an end, they are 

laced by Vatican lat. 5763 and Guelferbytanus Wiss. 64, saec. V, and 
other MSS. as noted in the Elenchus Codicum at the beginning of each 
book. See note. 

I shall now give a few examples of this revision of the text, which in 
some cases are obvious from the evidence of the oldest MSS, in other 
cases perhaps less obvious. 

In Gen. i, 16, the Clementine Vulgate has “‘ fecitque Deus duo lumin- 
aria magna.” This appears in the Cava Codex, in Univ. ed. and most 
early printed ed. But the best MSS have “duo magna luminaria” and 
this is the reading now adopted. 

In Gen. iii, 7, the Clementine Vulgate has “ se esse nudos,” with the 
Alcuins, some older MSS and Italian versions, the Univ. and early 
printed ed. But the three chief MSS G, A and O have “ esse se nudos ” 
which is now put in. the revised text. 

In Gen. iii, 15, occurs the well-known text “ ipsa (ipse) conteret caput 
tuum.” All the oldest MSS, have “ ipsa,” except O and three others 
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(which however were later corrected to ipsa). The LXX reads ipse 
(otrrés). As to the evidence of St. Jerome I should like to quote the 
words of Dom Henri Quentin from a lecture he gave at the Biblical 
Institute in Rome. “‘ He (St. Jerome) quotes the in his Quaestiones 
hebraicae in Genesim, written in 389, that is to say before the translation 
of the Octateuch from the Hebrew towards the year 398—and he quotes 
ipse. He had occasion to deal again with the text after his tion 
of the Book of Genesis from the Hebrew. He quotes it in 408-10 when 
he is commenting on Isaias and in 410-14 when he comments on Ezechiel. 
On beth these occasions he gives the text a special form : “ Iste est coluber 
tortuosus qui decepit Evam in paradiso, quae (Eva) quia Dei praecepta 
destruxerat propterea morsibus eius patuit et audivit a Domino * 7x 
observabis caput eius et ipse observabit tibi calcaneum.’ ‘ Tu observabis,’ 
thou, E¥e, thou shalt observe the head of the serpent. Is it not perfectly 
clear, and is it not strange that a text so decisive and repeated has not 
attracted more attention ? Jpsa conteret caput tuum.” 

In Gen. viii, 7, we have been accustomed to read-that the raven which 
Noe put out of the Ark “ non revertebatur.” The codices are a good deal 
divided about the presence or absence of the negative. G, O, and A* 
(prima manu) omit the “ non” in accordance with the Hebrew. Some 
other MSS likewise omit and hence we find the negative left out in the 
revised text. 

In Gen. xviii, where Abraham pleads with God to spare Sodom, he 
asks (verse 28) “ delebis propter quadraginta quinque universam urbem ” 
(Clementine Vulgate). Some MSS have this, including Paris Univ. 
codd., early printed ed., and LXX. But many others have “ propter 
quinque” only, with A. Alcuins, early printed ed. and Carafa (W). This 
latter text has now been adopted 

It is strange to find all the ancient MSS reading “‘ad lavandos pedes 
camelorum ” in Gen. xxiv, 32, where it is quite obvious that the water 
was not to wash the feet of the camels but of the man-servant. Yet the 
first MS to read “ pedes eius ” is Carafa (sixteenth century). The Sistine 
and Clementine Vulgate texts follow this and it is also adopted in the 
new revision, thus : “ ad lavandos pedesteiustet virorum,” etc. 

Another obvious error would seem to exist in the manuscript text of 
Gen. xxxii, 22. Most of the MSS, including the chief, have the reading 
“et (Jacob) transivit vadum Jacob.” Seven of the MSS were later cor- 
rected to “ Jaboc” in accordance with the Hebrew and LXX. The 
Univ. MSS and early printed ed. have “ Jaboc ”—and of course the new 
revision. 

No changes in the text are likely to be of any grave importance, but 
those of less ro ara are numerous, I have counted as many as seven 
hundred and in this Book of Genesis (excluding proper names) ; 


and four hundred and seventy-six in the Book of Exodus. They consist 
of changes of nouns or adjectives, of conjunctions or adverbs or their 
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omission ; the substitution of—gue for et or vice versa and the inversion 
of words, in a sentence. 

Early in the work of revision it was noticed that quite a number of 
errors in the Vulgate text were traceable to the three manuscripts of the 
Paris University (thirteenth century) which were largely dependent on 
one of the less important codices, denausitliepaunedt paula 
ed. and thus introduced into the Clementine text. This of course is 
clearly shown in the 


In 1945 the Commission published Vol. V Liber Samuhelis (I and II 
Kings). Last year there appeared Vol. VI, Malachim (III and IV Kings), 


NOTE. 


To the first family or group of codices under Turonensis belong other Spanish 
MSS: 


Cavensis of Cava. saec VIII-IX (C). 
jonensis. The codex of St. Isidore, dated 960 A.D. 
Acad. Hist. 2. Madrid Library, saec XII. 
Oxoniensis. Laud. lat. 92, saec IX. 
Lugdunensis Parisinus. N. acq. 1740, saec VIII. 
Complutensis, Matriten. Univ. Cent. 31, saec X. 
Two MSS from Monte Cassino Library, 531 and 520, saec XI. 
Toletanus, Matrit. Bib. Nat. saec X. 
Oscensis,,Matrit. Mus. Arch. 485, saec XII. 
Matritensis, Bib. Nat. A. 2 saec XI. 
Burgensis, Seminarii Maj. saec X. 
The second family or group under Amiatinus contains the following : 
Turonensis 10 Martinianus, saec. VIII. 
Maurdramni Ambianensis 6-7, saec VIII. 
Six Alcuin codices follow : 
Parisin. Lat. 3, sdec IX. 
Parisin, Lat. 11514, saec IX: 
Zurich. Tugjcensis Carolinus C. 1., saec IX. 
Grandivallensis. Lond. add. 10546, saec IX. 
Valliceliianus. Rome. Bibl. Val. B. 6, saec IX. 
Paulinus. Rome. Abb. S. Pauli ex. Mur. saec IX. 
In the third group under Ottobonianus we have the MSS of Theodulfus, Bishop 
of Orleans, who died in 821. Also : 
Hubertianus. London. add. 24142, saec IX. from the abbey of St. Hubert 
suis. Anicien. Capital, exec 1X 
-fniciensis. Anicien. saec now at Puy. 
Mesmianus = Theodulphus) Parisinus. lat. 9380, saec IX. 
Gep: (seu Sangermanense parvum) Parisin. lat. 11937, saec IX. 
Geo (seu Sangermanense oblongum) Parisin. lat. 11504. saec IX. 
Four codices of Italian recension: (#) 
Boy. Vaticanus lat. 10510, saec XII. 
Bovin. Vatican. lat. 10511, saec XII. 
Italicus Vatican lat. 12958, saec XII. 
Mediolanen. Ambros. B, 47. Inf. saec XIL. 
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Three MSS of the University of Paris (): 
Sorbonicus. Parisin. lat. 15467, saec XIII. 


Correctorium S. Jacobi Parisin. lat. 16719., saec XIII. The Bible of the Domini- 
can School of St. James. 
Mazarinus Parisin. Bib. Mazar. 5. saec XIV. 
Early Printed Editions added in the Apparatus : 
Editio Princeps, 42 lin. dicta (Moguntiae ?) 1452 (?) The Gutenberg Bible. 
Ed. Gobelini Laridii. Coloniae 1530. 
Ed. Roberti Stephani (secun.) Paris 1532. 
Ed. Rob. Steph. (quarta) Paris 1540. 


Ed. Theolog. Lovaniensium Antwerp. 1583. 
Codex Carafianus Vaticari lat. 12959-6o. 

Ed. Sixti V Pont. Max. 1590. 

Ed. Clementis VIII Pont. Max. 1592. 


CORINTH IN ST. PAUL’S TIME 


by Tue Rev. W. Rees, M.A., B.Litt. 
II.—ITs PEOPLE AND RECENT HisTory.' 


is impossible to understand the Corinth of St. Paul’s time if we 

] isn: chasm of ancred yer in the cis history, st some 

writers appear to do. Cities with such a broken history are few but 

renowned. Troy, Carthage, and London are among them. But in other 
pancetta hy ee the chasm. 

The Soemaden of the new Colitis ta ge BC: was resented by the 
Greeks, partly no doubt because it was to be a Roman city, an outpost 
of the “ barbarian ” masters of the world, but partly also because many 
of its inhabitants had started life as slaves. The Greek Crinagoras 
wrote these lines at the time : “ Unhappy city, what a of tenants 
thou)hast seen | Oh, the black day for Greece | Bete: for thee, O Corinth 
to lie lower than the earth, better to be more forsaken than the deserts 
of Africa, than to be delivered up to this scum of the slave-market.” 

‘The new colony seems to have had other troubles too. its 
feet Sioen youre. & could: inne have. ontheuh aan of vile Gan 
care which a new city needs. The leaders of the Roman world were 
preoccupied with wars and rivalries themselves. Augustus could 
not in any case have done much for Corinth as it lay in Antony’s portion 
of the empire. It must have been a hard time for the colonists, probably 

poor, certainly without civic traditions, and cold-shouldered by their 
- It may well have been dire distress that induced them 

So nave dcop af eichsahdeh aa ane ouaaaeae 
as unhallowed. The ancient Greek graves, which had been by 


1 The first pert of this article appesred in the July number. 
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Mummius’s plundering soldiers in 146 B.C. were found to contain many 
finely-wrought objects of bronze and terracotta. These were exported 
to Italy, and the curio-shops of Rome were flooded with “ Corinthian 
grave-goods ” as they were called, which were eagerly bought by the 
newly-risen Roman gentry. When the supply gave out, it seems likely 
that the Corinthians or others produced imitations which at first deceived 
the Italians arid finally ns the whole trade into disrepute. These 
proceedings did not endear the new Corinthians to their nei 

When Greece passed in 31 B.C. into the power of Augustus, a better 
period began for Laus Julia Corinthus, as the colony was officially 
styled. The emperor could not fail to take a close interest in a city founded 
by his adoptive father and bearing the name of the imperial family. 
There is one unmistakable proof of his interest. A few years later, perhaps 
about 20 B.C., he decided to make Greece into a separate province 
(hitherto it had been subordinate to the governor of Macedonia).and 
for the capital of this new province he chose, not Athens, but the half- 
formed city of Corinth. This was in itself a pledge of future help, for 
it would be many years before Corinth: could acquire the outward 
grandeur worthy of such a position, and the help was no doubt liberally 
given. Other wealthy benefactors appeared, following Augustus’s 
example. One was Julius Eurycles, the most important person in the 
province, a clever but utterly unscrupulous man, who on a later occasion 
succeeded in fleecing Herod the Great, no small achievement. Augustus 
had found Eurycles useful and had allowed him to enrich himself and to 
assume the position of a dynast (or prince) at Sparta. He built the luxyrious 
Baths at Corigth, and very likely made other gifts to the city. A relation 
of his, Julius Heraclanus, appears in our incomplete list of the chief 
magistrates of Corinth before Christ, and no doubt Eurycles himself 
filled the same office. Another benefactor was Antonius Theophilus, 
the rich freedman of Mark Antony’s, who with his son Hipparchus had 
gone over to Augustus in time to save their wealth and influence. Both 
settled at Corinth and are among the chief magistrates of the city in 
the first generation. 

Corinth was now learning to exploit the advantages of its situation— 
the lucrative through-trade between Rome and the East, and the great 
crowds that gathered on the Isthmus every alternate year for the cele-. 
bratian of the Isthmian Games. We may suppose that during the last 
part of the century the citizen-body became an efficient, well-disciplined 
unity and acquired the civic spirit which it could hardly have possessed’ 
originally. chief outward sign of the new a mm was the town- 
planning and building which went on busily around about the beginning 


of the Christian era. The Lechaeum road, the great new approach to 
the city, seems to date from this time, so does the basilica, and the Forum 
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colonnades, and doubtless the construction or restoration of many other 
buildings. It proved however beyond the power of the new citizens 
(if they ever attempted it) to revive the ancient artistic manufactures. 
We hear of “ Corinthian bronze” being produced in this period’: the 
Beautiful Gate of Herod’s Temple was adorned with it, between 20 and 
10 B.C. But no doubt the term now meant any fine bronze work in 
accordance with the old Corinthian style, not bronze cast at Corinth, 
which never seems to have been remarkable in the Roman period and 
would hardly be so at a time when the city was scarcely past its infancy. 
In the same way the pottery and terracotta of Roman Corinth, to judge 
by the numerous remains, were nondescript. 

By 20 or 30 A.D. Corinth must have become a thriving city ot splendid 
or at least imposing appearance, and well-populated, th still smaller 
than old Corinth. None but Roman citizens could be full citizens of 
Corinth, but by this time Greeks and Asiatics in good numbers were 
probably settling there. These would be in an inferior position both 
politically and socially. The Italian element with its Roman traditions 
and healthier moral standards was still dominant, and Corinth must have 
been among the better and cleaner of the cities visited by St. Paul. 
It was certainly a cleaner place than Antioch, and probably cleaner than 
Ephesus and Tarsus. Feige the Macedonian cities were the ones that 
most resembled it. We have no evidence that the Roman colenists had 
revived the abominations which once surrounded the worship of Aphro- 
die st. Geatesds, Anpiiehe woul use be Wh wo'alinia all Atty 
in a Roman colony. 

Some Jews may well have settled at Corinth from an early date, 
and in time they seem to have become fairly numerous. An i ion 
which stood over the door of a synagogue has been found, with the 
words “ Synagogue of the Hebrews,” badly spelt and in very rudely 
cut letters. This may have been the first poor synagogue erected by 
them. No doubt there were one or two others, in time, for otherwise 
we should have to conclude that they were few and uneducated. In any 
case most of the Jews would not be citizens of Corinth. In such a Roman 
city we should expect to find that they were, looked down upon and 
disliked, and Acts xviii, 17 seems to confiem this, They certainly were 
not recognized as a semi-autonomous community as they wete in some 
Asiatic cities. 

The municipal constitution was doubtless of the form usual in Italian 
country towns—a city-council whose members held their position for 
life, and four chief annual officials, the two duoviri (joint mayors 
with judicial powers), an aedile (a sort of chief constable), and a quaestor 
(treasurer). The officials were no longer elected by the. citizen-body 
but by the council, and thenceforward remained members of the council. 
The municipal government therefore was an oligarchy, and in effect a 
plutocracy, for the officials were not only unpaid but were expected 
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and practically compelled to disburse considerable sums of their own 
money for various public expenses, especially the construction or repair 
of public works and buildings, and the cost of festivals and free amuse- 
ments and entertainments. About half the money which in a modern 
city would be furnished by the rates came from the pockets of the city- 
officials, and this expenditure was often made an express condition of 
their appointment. This meant that only the wealthy citizens could hold 
these o and become members of the council. Every five years the 
duoviri were invested with special power and dignity for the purpose of 
taking a municipal census, and this position of Duovir Quinquennalis 
was the highest that the city could bestow. Another high honour at 
Corinth (how conferred we do not know) was the presidency of the 
Isthmian Games and of the Caesarian Games held regularly in honour 
of the emperor. Official inscriptions in the first century A.D. are in 
the Latin language, and so are the inscriptions on the bronze coins which 
Corinth was allowed to issue, bearing the names but not the heads of 
the duoviri. 

Towards the end of Augustus’s reign the province felt the Roman 
taxation burdensome, and may have suffered from some rapacious 
governors. Eurycles tried to take advantage of the discontent to form 
a party for himself and to increase his own importance. In consequence 
Augustus deprived him of his princely power at Sparta and banished 
him from Greece. The next emperor, Tiberius, decided to solve the 
problem by bringing the province more directly under his own control, 
and subordinated it to the governor of Moesia on the Danube, who was 
his own legate. This arrangement lasted nearly thirty years (15-44 A.D.) 
during which Greece was governed by deputies responsible to the 
governor of Moesia. Corinth lost much of its dignity as a provincial 
capital, and probably disliked the change. It was only a few years before 
St. Paul’s arrival that it regained its former status and became again 
the seat of a proconsul. St. Paul’s first visit (of eighteen months at least) 
comes somewhere within the three years 50-2 A.D. He was pretty cer- 
tainly there during a good part of 51. His next visit (three months) 
comes somewhere between the autumn of 54 and the spring of 57. 

We should like to know more about the city’s aristocracy in St. Paul’s 
time, the men whose faces were familiar to everybody at Corinth in- 
cluding the Apostle, the men who occupied the place of honour at 
public functions and lived in pleasant houses on the high hillside of 
Craneum. These were the men who became duovirs between, let us say, 
40 and 70 A.D. About fifteen of their names are known to us, but in 
most cases nothing beyond the names. Concerning three or four of them 
some meagre facts can be added. 

In St. Paul’s time the greatest man at Corinth and in the whole pro- 
vince was Julius Spartiaticus. He was a grandson of Eurycles, prince of 
Sparta, whom I have mentioned above. Eurycles had ended his life in 
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exile and the Emperor Tiberius distrusted the family and kept them out 
of Greece. After his death in 37 A.D. they regained their authority at 
Sparta and their influence throughout the province. Spartiaticus must 
have had a house at Corinth and probably spent much of his time there. 
He twice held the highest dignity in the city (Duovir Quinquennalis) 
and was President of the Isthmian Games either in 47 or 51. If he held 
the office in 51, St. Paul who was then at Corinth may well have seen 
him discharging his duties. Paul had never before had an opportunity 
of seeing such a time-honoured athletic event, and curiosity may for 
once have tempted him to spend a day at the Isthmus. Or failing that, 
he may yet have seen the solemn procession which escorted Spartiaticus, 
leaving Corinth or returning to the city. Spartiaticus remained the first 
man in Achaea till at least 55 A.D. Sometime during the next ten years 
he incurred the displeasure of the Roman government and suffered 
banishment and confiscation. His descendants gained a high position 
among the Roman nobility of the next century, but Spartiaticus was 
the last who held the princely dignity at Sparta. 

Another prominent citizen, Tiberius Claudius Dinippus, may well 
have been a descendant of one of the original freedmen-colonists. As 
a young man he had held a commission in the Roman army as ¢tribunus 
militum (company-commander). The legion in which he served was the 
Legio Sexta Victrix, which throughout this period was stationed in 
Spain. An officer appointed to that legion must have already acquired a 
perfect command of Latin, for Greek would be useless for his position. 
This is one of several indications that the civic aristocracy of Corinth 
at this time was bilingual and still kept up a good knowledge of Latin. 
After returning to Corinth Dinippus had a long and honourable public 
career. He was Duovir Quinquennalis in 52-3 A.D. just after St. Paul’s 
first visit. At some time of dearth he held the emergency post of Food 
Controller (Curator annonae). If this was the dearth of the year 51, 
as many have thought, then it was during St. Paul’s stay at Corinth. 
Moreover Dinippus was priest of Victoria Britannica, a divinity just 
introduced to celebrate the conquest of Britain. Probably he was the 
first to hold that office and had been appointed a little before Paul’s 
first visit, and no doubt remained priest for life. During St. Paul’s long 
stay at Corinth Dinippus must occasionally have offered sacrifice at 
the altar or chapel of this “ goddess.” One cannbt help wondering whether 
there was any special reason for selecting Dinippus for this priesthood. 
Perhaps a son or nephew of his, following a family tradition, was serving 
as an officer in the army which had invaded Britain in 43 A.D. and 
perhaps took part in that fierce battle at which the power of Caractacus. 
was broken, a battle fought somewhere in Herefordshire or Shropshire 
in that very year 51 when Paul was living at Corinth. 


One of the leading families in the city during both this century and 
the next was that of the Gellii. One of them, Gellius Menander, was head 
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of the delegation from the province of Achaea which went to Rome in 
37 A.D. carrying congratulations and assurances of loyalty to the-new 
emperor Gaius on his accession. This Menander must at some time have 
been duovir at Corinth and was probably still an important man when 
Paul was there. de-ecsthd Se vary dasleahbe-thmethatebeh dinsb aieineic 
of such a delegation should have a good knowledge of Latin, and perhaps 
that was one reason for choosing Menander. A relation of his, Gellius 
Aristomenes, later in the century succeeded Dinippus as priest of Victoria 
Britannica. 

Finally there is Julius Polyaenus, merchant and who was duovir 
soon after St. Paul’s first visit and must before that have been a well- 
known man. He wrote in Greek (a sign of the coming change in the 
character of the city) and three little poems of his, showing considerable 
merit, have been preserved. He was born in the island of Corcyra (Corfu) 
but settled at.Corinth arid prospered there as a merchant. He made 
voyages with his cargo, as ancient merchants often did, in order to dispose 
of it in person. He wished to make enough money to be able to retire 
to his native island and end his days in comfort there, and his great fear 
was that some storm might terminate his life before his dream could be 
realized. “‘ Hope ever lures us on from year to year,” he writes, “ Then 
our last day : mi and finds us still immersed in schemes and toils.” 
We do not know if he had his desire, but his few verses make him the 
most living of all the great men of Corinth. 


III.—THE ERASTUS INSCRIPTION. 


St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans at Corinth sometime between 
54 and 57 A.D. Near its end he says : “ Erastus, the oikonomos of the city, 
you.” What position is meant by otkonomos (literally “ steward ”) ? 
If one of the higher municipal offices, it must mean the quaestor (the 
treasurer), tho ese: Seer Sane eee ee 
equivalent. But the quaestor would be expected to t at and even 
to take part in, pagan rites and could hardly be a Christian. Perhaps 
AC AIRE A We pV 
was acting or as agent for the city in some affair, e.g. legal 
ar St Corinth and a city or individual. The V faa 
lates it as arcarius (lit. “ safe- *”), a name which would be held by 
a clerk in the quaestor’s office, who was often a municipal slave. In either 
of these two last cases the difficulty about pagan worship would be much 
In 1929 a large stone slab was found near the theatre at Corinth, 
bearing an incomplete inscription dating probably from the first century 
A.D. The inscription reads : 
pe eked ents ERASTUS PhO AED 
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The beginning of each line (probably from ten to twenty letters in 
each) is missing. The beginning of the first line undoubtedly contained 
the first part of Erastus’s full Roman name. The second. line contained 
the end of “ Aed—” and one or two other words. “ Pro aed—” must 
stand for either pro aedile (deputy aedile) or pro aedilitate (in return for 
the aedileship). This would be followed by something like “ this street ” 
or “ this square.” S.P. always means sua pecunia (at his own expense), 
The full translation deeleae far as we can guess it, would be : “ - - - - 
eer eee- Erastus, son of - - - -, of the - - - - - - tribe, deputy aedile (or 
in return for the aedileship) paved this street (or square, etc.) at his 
own expense.” The words “‘in return for the aedileship ” would mean 
that the re-paving of some of the.city was made a condition of his 
appointment to the office of aedile, as explained on p. 107 above. 

If this Erastus was the. same as St. Paul’s friend, the inscription is of 
great interest, for it is the very earliest inscription referring to a Christian. 
But there are difficulties. A Christian aedile would meet with exactly 
the same problem about pagan worship as a Christian quaestor would. 
Moreover, if St. Paul’s Erastus was only a humble arcarius, he is not likely 
to have risen to be aedile. The identification of the two is however by 
no means impossible. It involves two presuppositions, neither of which 
can be proved or refuted : (1) That oikonomos in Romans xvi, 23, means 
“ agent ” and is not the name of an office but only a business relationship. 
(2) That pro aed- in the inscription means “ deputy aedile.” A deputy 
might find it much easier to avoid pagan rites than the regular aedile. 
He might hold the post only for two or three months during which no 
great festivals, etc. might occur, and there would probably be less cere- 
monial about the assumption and deposition of the office. It seems 
possible that a good Christian could, with some dexterity and tact, fill 
that position. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN 
by Dom Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


7~ NE of the happiest results of the present Catholic revival in 
Spain has been a renewed interest in biblical studies and in every- 
thing connected with the Bible. Three new reviews have appeared 

since 1940 with the primary aim of fostering biblical research. 

Sefarad specializes in Hebrew philology, as well as-in cultural and 
political questions connected with the Near East. It is published twice 
a year in Madrid and each volume consists of some 450 to 500 octavo 
pages. It is now int its seventh year of publication. Its contributors 
include several well-known scholars, such as Maeso, Alvaro d’Ors, 
A. Elmaleh, etc. It is, however, a specialist review and is well above: the 
head of the ordinary reader. 
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There are two other biblical reviews which cater particularly for the 
interested non-specialist. These are Estudios Biblicos and (the more 
“ popular *”) Cultura Biblica. Estudios Biblicos is a a which started 
in 1944; Cultura Biblica first appeared in the following year and is a 
monthly. The former comes from Madrid, the latter from Segovia; but 
both have their contributors throughout Spain and beyond. These form 
a powerful team of prominent biblical writers, several of them of inter- 
national renown. The following list will give an idea of the wide sweep 
of the editors’ net: Enciso (Madrid), Ayuso (Zaragoza), Herranz (Se- 
govia), Ausejo (Sevilla), priests of the pastoral clergy ; Ubach and Auge 
(Palestine), del Alamo (Silos, Burgos) Sola (Chile), Benedictines; Llamas 
(Escorial) O.S.A.; Arce (Palestine) and Orbiso (Rome), O.F.M.; 
Colunga (Salamanca), O.P.; Fernandez (Palestine), Bover (Barcelona), 
Morillo (Dubno), Larranaga (Ona), S.J.; Prado, C.SS.R.; Peinador, 
C.M.F. Both Estudios and Cultura are sponsored by several members 
of the Spanish Hierarchy under the presidency of Dr. Eijo, Bishop of 
Madrid. I have several numbers here on my table and I find that the articles 
are in general short, but quite tothe point and full of first-hand information. 
I have just read in Estudios (Vol. V, No. 1) an article on “ Inspiration 
in St. Augustine” by Fr. Rabanos, C.M.F., and another in Cultura 
(January 1947) by Fr. del Alamo, O.S.B., on the Comma Johanneum. 
Both show,a complete and thoroughly up-to-date knowledge of their 
respective subjects. English readers with a little Spanish, who are 
interested in biblical studies, will certainly derive much profit from 
these two periodicals. 

The biblical revival in Spain has found other outlets. Recently a new 
Spanish translation of the Bible from the original tongues has been 
published by Frs. Colunga, O.P. and Nacar, of the pastoral clergy and 
another of the Latin Vulgate with many illustrations by the same Fr. 
Colunga, O.P., in collaboration with Dr. Turrado. Moreover, every 
year a “ Biblical Week ” is organized at Madrid, and excellent papers are 
read and discussed. These papers are contributed by competent scholars, 
mostly professors in the seminaries or in religious orders in different 
parts of Spain. Last year I attended one of these weeks, and I was struck 
by the excellent treatment of all the subjects dealt with. Specially pro- 
minent among these was the doctrine of the Holy Ghost and His Gifts as 
contained in the Bible. I happened also to be in Madrid on the last Sunday 
in September, the eve of St. Jerome which, by order of Bishop Eijo 
was kept as “ Bible Sunday.” Copies of the Bible in Spanish in hundreds 
and thousands, of every size and price, were sold at the doors of all the 
churches in Madrid, and the same thing took place shortly afterwards 
in most of the larger towns throughout Spain. Today, Borrow’s noto- 
rious and tendexcious Bible in Spain could certainly supply the title for a 
book of a quite different, and far more trustworthy and informative, 
character. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Who was the young man mentioned by Mark (xiv, 51) and how did he 
come to be there? 

Saint Mark himself is usually believed to have been the youth. It is 
most natural to accept the passage as a personal experience; for it is 
not important enough for a special revelation, nor can we ascribe it 
to Saint Peter, who at the time would scarcely have noticed the incident. 
From what we know of the second Evangelist we conclude that at the 
time of the Passion of our Lord he was still a youth, not old enough 
to be one of our Lord’s disciples. 

Wecomeacross his name after the deliverance of Saint Peter from prison, 
when the Apostle found the praying Christians in his mother’s house 
(Acts xii, 12) which by that time had become the recognized centre of 
the first faithful. Mary is supposed to have been one of the holy women. 
According to an phe tradition, not contradicted by any other, 
her house was also the place of the Last Supper, the domicile of the 
faithful between the Ascension and Pentecost and the scene of the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost (Acts i, 14). 

We know that our Lord could have chosen another Divan for the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist (Mt. xxvi, 17; Mk. xiv, 12; Lk. 
xxii, 14). But we now see his wisdom in selecting a room which could 
hold one hundred and twenty people, and offered outside a standing 
place for more than 3,000 persons. (Acts ii, 41). 

From all we learn of the first Christian Easter morning we see that 
there must have been in Jerusalem a common meeting place to which 
the dispersed Apostles turned after their fright, but not without fear. 
In that house Mary Magdalen found St. Peter (John xx, 2), the other 
holy women the rest of the Apostles (Mt. xxviii, 8; Mk. xvi, 10), and 
from it the two disciples took their leave before departing for Emmaus 
(Lk. xxiv, 22). All becomes plain sailing if we accept the view that this 
centre was the house of the Cenacle, the property of Mark’s father who 
is mentioned as the “ Master” (Mk. xiv, 14). We are also justified in 
assuming that his wife Mary, was the hostess of our Blessed Lady and 
the other holy women from Galilee who had come for the feast, although 
women were not bound to attend it (Lk. xxiii, 55 ; xxiv, 1, 2, 10). 

Now we come to the crucial question as to why Saint Mark was that 
night at Gethsemani. The suggestion that he followed the holy Company 
from the Supper Roont raises more questions than it answers. As the 
Divan was quite separated from the other domestic apartments, how 
did he know when the guests were leaving ? Did he walk a whole mile 
through the crowded streets in his scanty night attire? Where was ‘he 
during the long drawn-out agony on that cold night ? 

If we read the text of the Evangelist without prejudice it describes 
the behaviour of a youth just roused from sleep by the noise .of the 
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capture, and in his youthful curiosity rushing out to see without taking 
the trouble of dressing. One may justly ask: Why did he sleep there ? 
And surely the answer. is : Since the ordinary living rooms of his home 
were crowded with visitors, he was sent out to sleep in the farm buildings 
of Gethsemani, because the garden was his father’s property. 

This natural explanation is strengthened by considering first the 
strict duty of Eastern hospitality towards our Lord. The host of the’ 
evening was bound in honour to provide shelter for his guests. As 
the town house was full of women he offered our Lord shelter in Geth- 
semani. The sheds about the oil press were not magnificent ; but our 
Lord’s companions were accustomed to such sleeping accommodation ; 
they had probably spent the night there often before and they found 
them more comfortable than the tents of the numerous pilgrims who 
were encamped around Jerusalem (as do the Mohammedans to this day, 
before the Nebi Musa celebrations). 

The offer was accepted by our Lord who carefully observed the 
Eastern custom of not changing the host, which He had enjoined on his 
disciples (Lk. x, 7). 

Judas knew these facts, and acted upon them. Our Lord, not wanting 
Judas to interrupt the Pasch, nor his parting instructions, nor his agony, 
kept the place of the Last Supper a secret from the traitor, by sending 
the two Apostles with cryptic instructions. But as soon as Judas had 
arrived at the Cenacle he knew for certain where he could find the 
Master that night. 

Putting together the different details, i.e., the behaviour of the young 
Mark, the duty of the host, the politeness of our Lord, and the conviction 
of Judas, we find four good reasons for upholding the view that Geth- 
-semani was the property of Mark’s family. This fact coupled with the 
presence of guests in his father’s house probably explains his being in 
the garden at that late hour. 

LAMBERT NOLLE, O.S.B. 


What\was the difference between the drink offered to our Lord before 
His enditiilen (Mt. xxvii, 343 Mk. xv, 23) and that offered to Him just 
before His death (Mt. xxvii, 48; Mk. xv, 365 Jn. xix, 29)? 

There appears at first sight to be a discrepancy between Mt. and Mk. 
about the first drink offered. Mt. says it was wine mixed with gall, but 
Mk. describes it as wine mixed with myrrh. There can hardly be a doubt 
that they are referring to the same drink ; how are they to be reconciled ? 
Since myrrh is bitter, many older commentators used to say that the 
word “ gall” was employed by Mt. to describe anything bitter and so 
could indicate myrrh. Others held that both myrrh and’ gall were put 
in the wine. At all events these older authors held that the drink was 
bitter, that it was given to our Lord to increase His sufferings and that 
He, knowing it was given out of mockery, refused to drink. The Gospels 
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do not say who gave Him to drink, but these authors assert that it was 
the soldiers. 

Moderns take a different view. The “ gall” may possibly be myrrh, 
as the latter was bitter. But it was not its bitterness which counted. It. 
gave the wine a narcotic quality which it itself possessed, cf. Apuleius, 
Metam. viii, 185. The Jews were generally humane in carrying out the 
death ty. Perhaps in accordance with the recommendation in 
Proverbs xd, 6, the custom arose of giving condemned criminals a 
narcotic to deaden pain. Now it is very unlikely that the Jews who com- 

our Lord’s death would have been moved by any such humane 
eelings and we can be sure that it was not they who gave Him to drink. 
The Talmud says that it was a practice of pious women to fulfil this 
charitable office. Fouard thinks that the drink also contained poppy, 
which would of gourse increase the deadening effect. Jesus refused to 
drink because He did not wish for any alleviation of His sufferi 
When Jesus cried out “I thirst,” they offered Him not wine, as on A 
first occasion, but the poor soured wine or vinegar and water, which 
was the ordinary drink of the Roman soldier. Evidently ‘there was a 
flask of it nearby. One of the soldiers, hearing the cry, ran and filled 
a sponge with it, put this on a reed of hyssop (about 14 feet long) and 
reached up to Christ’s lips. This at least is John’s account, though Mt. 
and Mk. seem to put it immediately after the cry of dereliction. This 
drink was of course in no sense a narcotic. On the contrary, besides 
enching thirst it would revive the senses. Why did the soldier give 
it to our Lord? It may be that he was moved with compassion and a 
desire to alleviate His thirst, even though it might also mean His feeling 
more pain (though the soldier may not have thought of that). Why 
the sponge ? Because he could not get the drink to our Lord’s lips with- 
out it. But how did a sponge come to be there at all? It might have 
been used as a rough stopper for the soldier’s flask, or more probably 
it had been brought specially to administer drink to the condemned. 
In that case the purpose of the drink was not to alleviate thirst but to 
increase suffering by keeping the condemned man conscious as long as 
possible. It would have been absolutely unprecedented for the Romans 
to bring a drink to refresh the condemned in any way. 


R. C. FULLER. 
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